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SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN SOCIOLOGY 1 



C. J. BUSHNELL 
Toledo University 



LACK OF LOGICAL METHOD IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 

"As a general proposition," says Professor Small, "social scien- 
tists are not interested in the fundamental logic of the relations 
which they profess to interpret. Their interpretations have conse- 
quently been pitifully superficial, fragmentary, and incoherent." 2 
As an illustration of this proposition, consider the following Tables 
I and II, giving respectively current classifications of social activities 
(as current interpretations of social structure), and current classi- 
fications of stages in social evolution (as current interpretations of 
social development). Not that all of the writers indicated in 
the tables are unmindful of the requirements of logic or of scientific 
method. Some of them are very well aware of these requirements. 
But those whose thinking is most careful, rigorous, and scientific 
are apparently, as a rule, numbered among the social "philosophers" 
rather than among the social "scientists." 

DISAGREEMENTS IN CURRENT SOCIAL CLASSIFICATIONS 

i. That the classifications are fragmentary is apparent. — To 
the uninitiated layman at the present time the output of the social 
sciences looks much like a "crazy quilt" of unrelated patches, so 
thin as to furnish little comfort to the body politic. We need in 
social science, first of all, a scientifically constructed, logically 
criticized set of intellectual tools, concepts, or categories with 
which to work; and then we need a coherent, generally accepted 
ground pattern on which to construct our design or plan of the 
new social order that must arise out of the present world-chaos. 

2. There is no generally recognized principle of classification in 
social science. — This is but one evidence of the insufficient agreement 

1 A chapter from a forthcoming book, Social Reconstruction. 
* Meaning of Social Science, pp. 146, 147. 
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on terms and concepts. To the laymen, it must be confessed, the 
working equipment of sociology up to date often looks more like a 
museum full of curios than a workshop full of tools; and such is 
necessarily largely the fact: for, as a new science, sociology has 
been engaged extensively in raking together things that might 
prove useful in constructing a better social order, rather than accu- 
rately adapting the materials assembled. The time has come when 
this preliminary assembling of data must give more place to con- 
structive social interpretation. 

AGREEMENTS IN CURRENT SOCIAL CLASSIFICATION 

To the thoughtful student of society, however, there are sig- 
nificant agreements in current classifications of social science; 
and the present-day effort of sociology to get down to fundamen- 
tals of interpretation appears to be, as Professor James said of 
metaphysics, an unusually obstinate effort to think clearly, 
(i) The division of labor in sociology has now reached the point where 
the resulting patchwork, in spite of glaring gaps, promises fairly well 
to cover its subject, the whole body of society. (2) It is also instruct- 
ive to observe that leading students of the subject are beginning to use 
in their classifications more consciously the historic or genetic method, 
and are beginning to arrive at substantial agreement as to the earlier 
and later phases of social activities and social development. We leave 
it to the reader himself to confirm at his leisure these observations 
by a survey of the tables. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD MOST IMPORTANT FOR 

SOCIOLOGY 

i. Sociology must view society as a whole. — This follows from the 
logical fact that to interpret any field of science means to introduce 
unity, consistency, into it. To make any subject intelligible is to 
present it as a system of relations, so that it is evident how the 
parts co-operate in maintaining the identity of the system through 
a series of changes. This is what sociology has to do for society. 
It is an urgent piece of work, not only because the world is in need 
of a more stable social order, but also because the special social 
sciences do not interpret society with sufficient comprehensive- 
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ness to serve as an adequate guide for the general social 
reconstruction now required. This point is today so well rec- 
ognized among thoughtful people that it is unnecessary here to 
emphasize it. 

There is a corollary of the point, however, which is not so well 
recognized, viz., that sociology has become a prerequisite of prac- 
tical ethics as furnishing the explanation of human relationships 
on which valid and effective, "wholesome," moral conduct must be 
based. 1 With the ever-expanding area and increasing complexity 
of societies conscious of their growing unity, sociology has been 
developed to furnish the understanding of social organization and 
evolution indispensable to co-operation, to existence itself, under 
modern conditions. Logically, sociology is the latest, most 
complex, most concrete science concerning our most important 
general relationships to the world of people. Logically, sociology, 
because it does take account of all our important common relation- 
ships, is the last word of science on the fundamental principles of 
moral conduct. Its statements of general social relationships 
furnish the norms, the principles, by which detailed ethical instruc- 
tions must be guided, and therefore ultimately with which all 
practical instructions must harmonize. In short, in denning the 
unity of society, sociology defines the supreme practical criterion 
of conduct. 2 General sociology is thus the logic of society, defining 
how the various social functions operate in developing the growing 
social union. (At present several of the functions, for example, 
notably recreation and art, are inadequately discussed.) 

2. In defining the social union, sociology classifies social phe- 
nomena from two points of view: that of organization or structure, 
and that of development or evolution. — The one method gives the 
constitution of society; the other gives the history of society. 
The one presents the system of social elements at any given time, 
showing how their co-operation tends both to maintain the existing 
system and to produce the new system, into which the existing is 
always developing. The other, social evolution, presents the series 

1 Cf. Small, " The Significance of Sociology for Ethics," Decennial Publications 
of the University of Chicago, Vol. IV. 

2 Peace, as a condition of union, rather than war, as a condition of disunion, is the 
norm. 
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of social systems through which society has developed, and indi- 
cates the type toward which it is tending at the present time. Thus, 
by indicating the direction that social development has been taking 
and the method by which one type of social order is transformed into 
another, sociology enables us to project a rational ideal of society 
and to work systematically for its attainment. The aim of soci- 
ology is to enable us to make the needful social readjustments so 
rapidly and accurately that no serious disorder of social functions 
or disturbance of social development will take place. 

3. The scientific method of sociology is historical or genetic. — 
In common with all other sciences, sociology endeavors to explain 
a fact by showing "the exact and exclusive conditions of its origin. 
By this means it takes it out of its opaque isolation and gives it 
meaning by presenting it as a distinct and yet related part of a 

larger historic continuum The discovery of the process 

becomes at once an instrument for the interpretation of other facts 
which are explainable by reference to the process operating under 
somewhat different conditions." 1 The ultimate aim of this method 
in sociology is to define the terms and conditions of right conduct in 
the present situation. But some people have objected that this 
method, successfully used in the physical sciences, cannot be suc- 
cessful in the social sciences for two reasons: first, because to use 
the method in interpreting the phenomena of human volitions, 
habits, and vocations is to mistake society for a mechanism, 
falsely to regard human nature as automatic; and, secondly, because 
(to state the matter positively) the power of initiative which gives 
human conduct its responsible, moral character, makes it essentially 
unpredictable. Hence what functioned as right conduct in the past 
cannot throw any light on what is right conduct in the present, and 
we must therefore rely upon intuition or empirical judgment to guide 
us. This view mistakes both the facts of human nature and the 
method of modern science. Certainly human conduct is extensively 
predictable; its predictableness is what enables us to keep appoint- 
ments, to carry out business contracts; in short, to co-operate, to 
live. Moreover, there are certain facts of human behavior that 
are quite accurately predictable, even in our present stage of social 
science, such as the number of deaths, of marriages, of births, of 

1 Dewey, Philosophical Review, IX, 124. 
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fires, and of letters in any considerable population over any con- 
siderable period of time. As nothing occurs twice exactly alike, 
as time makes a difference, as development works real, continuous 
change in the universe, even physical science does not assume to 
make absolute and exhaustively complete prediction of conditions. 
Such an effort would imply a cessation of all development, of all 
growth, of all life, and then an instantaneous explanation of the 
whole universe, whatever that might mean. It would deny our 
present understanding of the nature of the universe. Scientific 
method logically implies that the universe is growing. The really 
new is the unpredicted. What science does assume to do is to 
predict conditions so far as is necessary for our present needs of 
adjustment. A formulation of observed habits of nature — of regular 
antecedents and consequents — which we call a law, whether "physi- 
cal" or "civil," does not give us a statement of total relationships 
but only of certain abstract relationships that we call cause and 
effect, that we may use in controlling present conditions in the 
fulfilment of our interests, but that always ignores other possible 
relationships until future needs require their definition. Empiri- 
cism or intuition gives us no explicit criterion of right conduct other 
than the immediate will or impulse of the individual. Such doc- 
trines have the grain of important truth that the undefined or 
previously defined relationships, more numerous than those im- 
mediately in consciousness, are always at work in us, helping 
to determine our conduct by relatively unconscious adjustments 
of habit in socially desirable ways. But without recognition 
of the importance of the scientific method in morals, furnishing 
rules or generalized statements of the conditions of right con- 
duct that can be experimentally tested and publicly agreed 
upon, everything is left to the individual's private and un- 
analyzed impulse, and we fall back into the disasters of autoc- 
racy and force employed by those who are either unwilling or 
unable to have their methods publicly understood. Thus von 
Tannenberg said: "The German people is always right, because it 

is the German people, and because it numbers 87,000,000 

Since we have the force, we have not to seek reasons." 1 

1 GrossdeutscHand, edition of 1911, pp. 230-31, quoted in Out of Their Own 
Mouth, p. 79 (published by Appleton). 
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The historical method of science, as used in sociology, must be 
largely a study of the past as revealing the method of social evolu- 
tion in such a way as to enable us to use it in controlling our future 
development. "The significance of conscious or spiritual values 
cannot be made out by direct inspection, nor yet by direct physical 

dissection and recomposition History gives these facts in 

process of becoming or generation; the earlier terms of the series 
provide us with the simplification which is the counterpart of 
isolation in physical experiment; each successive later term answers 
the purpose of synthetic recombination under increasingly com- 
plex conditions." Thus "right" conduct, that which attains the 
end of social union, is just as truly determinable by the scientific 
method of historic or genetic study as is mechanical invention or 
any other kind of human adaptation. 1 The whole trend of modern 
philosophy is in this direction. Says Professor Dewey: 

A complete historical account of the development of any ethical idea or 
practice would not only enable us to interpret both its cruder and more mature 
forms, but, what is even more important, would give us insight into the opera- 
tions and conditions which make for morality, and thus afford us intellectual 

tools for attacking other moral facts In analogy with the results flowing 

in physical sciences from intellectual control, we have every reason to suppose 
that the successful execution of this mode of approach would yield also fruit 
in practical control: that is, knowledge of means by which individual and 

* For an excellent discussion of the philosophical implications here involved see 
Philosophical Review, XXVII, No. 6, articles on "Mechanism vs. Vitalism," especially 
those of Professors Marvin, Warren, and Hoernle. 

My own point of view is that both of these categories are partial and comple- 
mentary statements of the operation of experience, which is more adequately expressed 
by the category of teleology. Mechanism stands for the side of order, habit, the possi- 
bility of sufficient predictableness in our experience for the purposes of practical con- 
trol. Vitalism, on the other hand, stands essentially for the side of variation, change, 
the possibility of progress and growth. Teleology stands for both, for orderly progress. 
If there is anything really new under the sun, if progress, growth, are real, if human 
efforts count for any real additions to the values of the universe, as modern science 
assumes, then it is neither possible nor needful to predict the total consequences of any 
line of activity, but only such general forms of the consequences as we need to know for 
controlling activity in the fulfilment of life as an increasingly valuable quality of 
experience. Variation operates within limits set by habits at any particular time; 
and mechanism is simply the system of habits, the constitutional organization and 
tendency of activity that serves as a guide, not as a suppression of growth. All dis- 
tinctions, including mechanism, are made for the sake of some end. 
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corporate conduct might be modified in desirable directions. If we get knowl- 
edge of a process of generation, we get knowledge of how to proceed in getting 
a desired result. 1 

In other words we need to know the method of transition, 
whether we desire to proceed from one type of social activity to 
another or from one type of civilization to another. In any case, 
whether in dealing with a situation in its structural aspects as an 
organized system of relationships or in its evolutionary aspects as 
developing out of one type of system and into another, the essential 
point of interpretation is as to the nature of the members in the 
system or of the types in the series, and this can be determined only 
by such a classification as will show their functional or genetic 
relationship to each other. 

4. In defining the social standard as a harmoniously growing 
social union, sociology is logically compelled to make a double classi- 
fication of the conditions of union: on the one hand, of the psychical 
or subjective conditions; and, on the other, of the social or objective 
conditions. — The one is an analysis of the character of the individual, 
of the system of personal functions or interests which make up the 
generic individual. The other is an analysis of the character of the 
social environment, of the system of social functions or vocations 
which constitute the objective social union. In any valid account 
of the social constitution as the standard of social relationships 
neither one of these factors of the constitution can be ignored or 
slighted, as certain recent sociological writers have seemed to 
attempt to do. 2 It is now coming to be recognized by competent 
experts generally that both individual character, as psychologically 
interpreted, and social environment, as sociologically interpreted, 
must be taken into account and definitely related to each other in 
any determination of conduct. 3 

1 Dewey, Philosophical Review, IX, 124. 

a Cf . Bernard, The Transition to an Objective Standard of Social Control. Of course, 
science always treats its subject-matter, even in the case of psychological analysis of 
the elements of character, as objective; but as the individual is an imitator of that 
which is new in moral development, it is not possible to deduce psychological analysis 
completely to objective terms. 

3 Cf . Dewey, " Logical Conditions of a Scientific Treatment of Morality." It is 
interesting to note in this connection the beginning of character analysis successfully 
used by our war authorities for placing soldiers in their positions. Decennial Publi- 
cations of the University of Chicago, Vol. Ill, esp. pp. 138, 139. 
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The problem of the social standard is thus the problem of the 
relation of the individual to society in its most general form. 
The assumptions and practices of autocracy and bolshevism, 
capitalism and anarchism, today are crying demands for at least a 
better statement and if possible a practical solution of this problem, 
adapted to the needs of the times. The problem has usually been 
stated in the confused and insoluble form: Is the individual sub- 
ordinate to the state or the state subordinate to the individual? 
The autocrat answers, The individual is subordinate to the state, 
because he asserts himself (or his class) to be the state, and the 
other fellow (of the mass) to be the individual. The anarchist 
answers, The state is subordinate to the individual, and for the 
same reason: he regards himself as the individual, and the auto- 
crat, or his class, as the state. These two attitudes simply repre- 
sent the natural reactions of self-preservation in the relationship of 
despotism, on the one hand, and slavery, on the other, that has 
become unstable and impossible under modern conditions of general 
enlightenment. Naturally the anarchist wishes to abolish all 
states of that alien imposed kind, and, failing to realize that there is 
any other kind of state than that which is essentially unorganic, 
irrational, and consequently coercive, he would abolish all states 
whatever, hoping to retain necessary orderly co-operation through 
the sheer enlightenment and benevolence of "unspoiled" human 
nature. 

The present supreme problem of sociology is to make the world 
see the meaning of democracy as a social order in which neither the 
individual nor society is subordinate to the other in general, as the 
class theory of social relationship tries to maintain, but that each 
is subordinate to the other at different times under particular 
conditions; and it is the chief business of sociology to make clear 
the nature of those conditions. Any successful effort to do so must 
include, on the one hand, a classification that will give the system of 
capacities and interests of the individual, and, on the other, a 
classification of the vocations and institutional activities that will 
help to reveal the requirements of the particular social situation 
in which the individual finds himself. In other words, in a democ- 
racy, the relation of the individual to society is organic, the par- 
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ticular individual being the organ or agent through which all 
individuals, co-operating as a union, community, or society, are 
served. In brief, the conditions under which the individual is 
superior to society are those in which he is an efficient servant of 
society, an inventor and organizer of improvements useful to 
society. When the individual is subordinate to society it is then 
his privilege and business to help carry out and make available 
generally the useful inventions of others. All individuals actually 
play both roles to some extent, and it is the faith of democracy, 
of all who see and cherish the democratic idea, that an organic 
union shall be established, in which every individual in serving 
society shall at the same time be serving himself, and in serving 
himself shall be serving society as well. The distinction of superiority 
and subordination must be recognized as not a distinction of special 
favor but a distinction of special function. In this sense, then, the 
problem of the relationship of the individual to society in our time is 
pre-eminently that of changing class relationships into vocational 
relationships. We may properly speak of vocational classes; but 
the vocational distinction is fundamental. 

When we begin to consider the social problem as that of the 
harmonious, united co-operation of vocational activities, it at once 
becomes evident that we must have some means, on the one hand, 
of accurately identifying and estimating the powers of the individual 
to take a part in the world's work, and, on the other, of accurately 
judging the nature and kind of work to be done. The one requires 
a classification of the psychical factors of individual character, the 
other a classification of the social factors of community organ- 
ization. The further task of sociology is to show how these 
two sets of factors co-operate to achieve the social union and 
growth that we call civilization, the co-operative commonwealth, 
the Kingdom of God, or by whatever term we designate the social 
standard or ideal; democracy is the term now in vogue. 

In every moral judgment we become explicitly conscious of our 
organic relationship to the community, large or small, in which we 
live. That relationship in fact is the subject of the moral judgment. 
When we judge an act to be morally good or bad, we thereby at the 
same time judge the goodness or the badness both of the actor's 
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character and of the circumstances under which he acted. In law, 
for example, where the moral nature of the act is in question, both 
individual character and social conditions are taken into account 
in reaching a decision. It therefore becomes highly important 
for us to define accurately what we mean by character and by social 
relations, and just how they are related to each other. It is not 
sufficient to say vaguely that character consists of the system of 
the individual's habits and interests. We must define what the 
habits and interests are and how they operate to produce the indi- 
vidual's characteristic acts. In order to do this effectively we must 
have some general means of analyzing character that will at the 
same time serve as a standard by which to judge it. We must ask 
in general, "Just what are the various distinguishable psychical 
attitudes and tendencies? How do they hang together? How 
does one call forth or preclude another ? We need an inventory 
of the different characteristic dispositions; an account of how each 
is connected, both in the way of stimulation and inhibition, with 
every other." 1 Similarly, it is not sufficient to say that the social 
situation is simply the system of institutions and vocations in which 
the individual happens to find himself, pointing out their conven- 
tional and familiar features. We need to know more definitely what 
the functional relationships of the institutions and vocations are to 
each other, how they "hang together," how they stimulate, check, 
serve one another, as a system. It is just because individuals do 
have characters that we can, even now, roughly predict their acts 
under given conditions. Acts are the outcome of the interaction 
of these two factors, and we need to know more about them in 
order to achieve self-government. We well know that social voca- 
tions call out and modify the individual's interests and habits and 
that these, in turn, develop and modify the vocations. But how 
does this organic circuit reconstruct the social constitution ? What 
is the system ? We do not know sufficiently to control the process, 
and so the ship of state and of world-affairs is without adequate 
chart and compass. If we had had, prior to the recent world-war, 
clearly and amply stated such an analysis of the forces of social 
organization as would have enabled us to see, on the one hand, the 

1 Dewey, op. tit., p. 123. 
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social significance of the "imperialistic" and "anarchistic" types 
of character, for example, and, on the other, the relationship of the 
existing social institutions and practices to each other, it is reason- 
able to infer that we could have avoided such an extensive break- 
down of civilization as we have recently experienced. "We require, 
prior to a particular moral crisis, a statement in universal terms of 
the mechanism of the attitudes and dispositions which determine 
judgment about action; while, on the other hand, we need a similar 
prior analysis and classification of the situations which call forth 
such judgment." 1 

It is not merely prior to a moral crisis that we need such a double 
classification of the chief aspects of our experience. We need it as 
a means of facilitating all judgments dealing specifically with the 
adjustment of persons to their social situation, whether it be an eco- 
nomic judgment, concerning the hiring and directing of employees; 
or an educational judgment, concerning the instruction of a 
child; or a ministerial judgment, concerning the development of 
a good citizenship; or a governmental judgment, concerning the 
treatment of a prisoner, the making of a law, or the administration 
of international and interracial intercourse — in all such practical 
affairs we are in serious need of an analytical standard for the 
understanding, testing, and adjusting of the individual and his 
environment. 2 This is sociology's or social philosophy's "char- 
acteristic problem: the genesis and functioning in experience of 
various typical interests and occupations with reference to one 
another." 3 

5. Sociology must make clear and explicit use of the leading con- 
cepts developed by the logically and historically prior sciences, especially 
the main concepts of logic, biology, and psychology, viz., unity, life, 
and consciousness. — This simply means that, in attacking the social 
problem, sociology, as the very foundation and machinery for its 
whole constructive work, must come to some clear understand- 

I Ibid., p. 137. 

2 For an excellent statement from the point of view of the needs of pedagogy see 
Teachers' Manuals, No. 25 (Kellog & Co.), containing "My Pedagogical Creed," by 
Professor Dewey, and " Demands of Sociology upon Pedagogy," by Professor Small. 

3 Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 102. 
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ing and agreement as to what we logically must mean by the 
maintaining of unity and consistency in experience, how a living 
thing maintains itself, and how consciousness furthers this life- 
process. A clear understanding of these fundamentals is the neces- 
sary ground for the effective use of the large outfit of other concept 
tools required in sociology, among them being those of stand- 
ard, organization, achievement, success, co-operation, organism, 
environment, normality, abnormality, conflict, peace, develop- 
ment, progress, end, aim, perfection, good, evil, freedom, responsi- 
bility, cause, effect, interest, justice, economy, order, friendship, 
beauty, and hundreds of other tremendously significant terms that 
we often use so carelessly and so foolishly. For the lack of an 
adequate grounding in logic, biology, and psychology, sociology 
and all the special social sciences are more or less futilely 
floundering. "Decision, for instance, about what constitutes the 
ethical standard— whether conduciveness to 'happiness' or approxi- 
mation to 'perfection' of being — must be relatively futile, until 
there is some method of determining by reference to the logical 
necessity of the case what anything must be and mean in order to 
be a standard at all." 1 

I take the position that the standard is the union, which 
means fundamentally the social union, the organic co-operation 
of the social functions in the maintainance and enrichment of 
personality as manifested in the individual; and that any system 
or condition of affairs failing to achieve that end is not only in 
need of reconstruction but is inevitably in actual process of 
reconstruction by intelligence with that end more or less dis- 
tinctly in consciousness. Thinking, indeed consciousness itself, 
occurs only when the unity of practical conduct becomes impaired 
sufficiently to impede the operation of our functions. This is the 
condition in which old habits are no longer sufficient to maintain 
the union and new ones must be developed to that end. Conscious- 
ness, especially in its more reflective phase, is the function whose 
business is to keep restoring the unity of co-operation in the system 
of functions, as it becomes from time to time disordered. But 
consciousness is more than a mere instrument of adjustment; it is 

'Dewey, "Logical Conditions of a Scientific Treatment of Morality," p. 130. 
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also an accumulator of values. Unconscious, automatic action is 
not characteristically human action, but the reverse. The char- 
acteristically human is the highly conscious. By harmonizing 
conflicts in the interests of control, intelligence does not annihilate 
itself; on the contrary, it strengthens and enriches itself. Every 
act of the judgment enriches the content of the concepts employed 
in it, and thereby deepens consciousness. This growth of con- 
sciousness through its own operations in securing social unity is 
the essential factor in the development of civilization. Conscious- 
ness is possible only in a thing which grows, and is not only a 
promoter of growth but also a repository for the values developed 
in growth — having in each complete act of adjustment its own 
phases of increasing value. 

To anticipate a little, by way of illustration, what we shall 
endeavor to develop more explicitly in the next chapter, intelligence 
or consciousness as reflective in its work of restoring the unity of 
experience passes through four successive phases, whenever the 
impairment of the union is extensive enough to require thorough 
reorganization. The first is the practical phase, in which we make 
comparatively slight and immediate "physical" adjustments, whose 
values appear to us as economic goods. If these are adequate to 
restore the union of our functions our problem is solved, reflection 
subsides, and overt activity proceeds again. Many of our reflective 
acts are of this type, involving comparatively slight physical 
modifications of the environment in the more immediate satisfac- 
tion of our more "bodily" wants. But if the disorganization is not 
thus adjusted, then reflection passes into the scientific phase, in 
which we make more extensive, mediate, "mental" adjustments, 
constructing theories, hypotheses, principles, formulas, with which 
to secure control of the situation in reinstating union. In this phase 
of reflection which we call science, to be sure, the immediate, more 
conscious object is not the union; it is truth. But the world at 
large prizes truth, not merely as an end, but because by assisting 
to secure union it brings freedom, the practical value of the union. 
When, however, disunion has proceeded so far as plainly to involve 
personal relationships, then we become conscious that the merely 
scientific phase of the judgment is not sufficient, and reflection 
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passes into the ethical phase. In this we become aware that the 
end is, after all, the social union, whose value is friendship; and 
we make "moral " adjustments to relate ourselves consciously in this 
wider union. If this adjustment, once more, is comparatively 
simple and easy, then the judging form of experience may lapse 
again easily into overt action of an unreflective type; but if in 
the moral phase large difficulties have been overcome (it may be 
all up through the practical and the scientific phases as well), then 
our emotions have been aroused, we become conscious of the 
achieved union as a value of harmony, our reflection passes into 
the aesthetic phase, and our adjustment is of the "artistic" type — 
a complete union of theory and practice in which conduct is nicely 
adapted to conditions and harmony becomes beauty. The ele- 
mentary stages or types of judgment, then, are the practical, the 
scientific, the moral, and the aesthetic— stated in the ascending 
order of their depth of consciousness and their richness and value 
of content. 

The ground pattern of the constitution of the union is the 
biological system of functions, by which any living thing main- 
tains its identity, its unity, and which we can discern in ourselves 
as a definitely related series of phases of consciousness operating to 
transform an old, disintegrating union of decreasing value into a 
new and larger union of increasing value. 

6. The final step in scientific sociological method is the prepara- 
tion of general, practical programs of action, whereby the principles 
of social organization and progress can be achieved by the experi- 
mental method in community life. The details of such general pro- 
grams must be left to legislation, administration, and the other 
innumerable modern agencies of systematic social reconstruction. 



